Fi OZEN FOOD MEETING 


FREEZE-DRYING-DEHY DRO-FREEZING 
STEAL SHOW AT FREEZER CONVENTION 


Sanitation booklet to be published—regional clinics 
on sanitation scheduled 


A capacity, standing-room-only audi- 
ence listened with rapt attention to a 
panel of experts discuss the newest de- 
velopments and commercial applica- 


tion of dehydro freezing and freeze | 


drying processes at the recent National 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Packers held in Dallas, 
Texas, March 5-7. 

In the dehydrofreezing process, food 
is first dehydrated, then frozen. Be- 
cause of its prior dehydration, the 
bulk is reduced by half. It must be 
kept under freezing refrigeration dur- 
ing storage. 

On the other hand, the freeze dry- 
ing process takes frozen food and re- 
moves up to 90 percent of its moisture 
and weight through drying. This type 
of food product requires no refrigera- 
tion for storage, only a vapor proof 
container. It is extremely light weight 
alter processing, but retains its origi- 
nal size. 

Nutrition and taste of both types 
of foods when reconstituted is excel- 
lent, speakers told the group. 

‘The panel was moderated by D. S. 
Jardine, vice president sales and _pro- 
duction, California Consumers Cor- 
portion. 

Speakers were Reese Lamb of Lamb 
Weston, Inc., on “Commercial State 
ol Dehydrofreezing;” B. L. Manfre of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration, on “Development of Freeze 
Drying Machinery;” and Dr. Harry E. 
Goresline, deputy scientific director of 
th Quartermaster Food and Con- 
ta‘cer Institute of the Armed Forces, 
sp king on “Industrial Potential of 
Fr -ve-Dehydrated Foods.” 

‘tr. Lamb’s firm was the first pio- 
in the development and produc- 
ti of dehydrofrozen peas. Other 
fo s for which this type of processing 
adaptable include apple slices, 
did potatoes, diced carrots, and 
Jentoes, Mr. Lamb said. 

ne Western Research Lab of the 
U ted States Department of Agri- 
(: ure deserves full credit for the de- 
pment of dehydrofreezing, Mr. 
ib said. In their own lab and in 
ous plants throughout the coun- 
USDA has done considerable work 
10 years on this project. But it is 
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only since the last two pack seasons 
that a report can be given on the 
“commercial state” of dehydrofrozen 
fruits and vegetables. 

Products at Mr. Lamb’s firm are de- 
hydrated in a Double Drum Classi- 
fying Dehydrator in a continuous op- 
eration rather than in a batch process. 
The product temperature never rises 
above 100 degrees Fahrenheit. In the 
case of dehydrofrozen peas, an addi- 
tional operation must be introduced 
—that of making a small slit in the 
skin of each peas before dehydration. 
This is done not to aid the drying 
process, Lamb explained, but to per- 
mit easy re-entry of water in the peas 
when they are being reconstituted. 
The slit is made by putting peas of 
the same sieve size through an Urschel 
scarifier. 

“On both peas and carrots, we re- 
duce the weight and the bulk by 50 
per cent. This means we take out 
about 70 per cent of the water. 

“Surprisingly, it costs very little, if 
any, more to process dehydrofrozen 
foods than it does to process the same 
product in regular frozen form.” Re- 
duction of bulk and moisture means 
faster freezing. The power savings in 
freezing about offsets the fuel con- 
sumption for the drying process. “This 
leaves the savings in freight, storage, 
and paper all to the good. There is, 
of course, some specialized machinery 
to amortize. Our rule of thumb for 
pricing DF (dehydrofrozen) products 
with a 50 per cent weight.reduction is 
the regular frozen price doubled, plus 
a penny,” he said. 

“All in all, we are optimistic about 
the sales of DF products. Personally, 
we do not feel that the retail is ready 
yet, except for a few items. The po- 
tential is there for this market, though. 
And I will put our mixed pack of DF 
peas and DF carrots against any pea 
and carrot pack in the United States 
for both appearance and flavor,” Lamb 
stressed. 


FREEZE-DRYING 
Freeze-drying-freezing, then remov- 
ing moisture and storing at unrefriger- 
ated temperatures—is not new, Mr. 
Manfre said. It has been used in the 
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pharmaceutical field for some 20 years. 
But its application to the food in- 
dustry is relatively new. 

Sublimation—evaporation of mois- 
ture without its being reduced to a 
liquid form, as in the evaporation of 
dry ice—is the physics term for the 
principle used in freeze drying, he 
said. 

To accomplish this, the food must 
first be frozen. Then it is subjected to 
a high vacuum—up to 100 microns of 
mercury—then to a controlled amount 
of heat to remove moisture in the 
form of water vapor. After the process 
is completed the product now has only 
one or two percent of its moisture left. 
The packaging material nmwst be vapor 
proof, and in some casé® protection 
from crushing and from light must 
also be provided. 

Among the advantages of this proc- 
ess which Mr. Manfre listed are: The 
product reconstitutes more easily than 
conventionally dehydrated foods _be- 
cause the cell structure is left intact. 
Products retain their original shape 
and size, their near original color, 
flavor and odor. Appearance is good. 
They will last a long time. “We have 
no exact figures yet on how long these 
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FREEZERS MEETING 


Continued from page 5 


products will last, but we do know 
that some will last years on the shelf 
at normal temperatures,” he said. 
They can be stored and shipped with- 
out refrigeration. They are lighter. 
And they lend themselves well to bulk 
packaging. 

Most equipment available for this 
type of processing is of the batch type, 
said Manfre. His firm has two lab 
centers where packers may have prod- 
ucts processed for experimental evalu- 
ation. (See "Canning Trade” 1/2/61 
issue) The system of processing done 
by his company is based on a_hori- 
zontal retort layout with mobile cars. 
It requires 12-24 hours of drying time 
for a final moisture content of 1-2 per 
cent, depending on the type and size 
of product, and on the equipment 
used. 

IDEAL FOR MILITARY 


The logistic importance of freeze 
dried foods to the military forces was 
stressed by Dr. Goresline. 

“The Army of the future must be 
extremely mobile and therefore en- 
cumbered very little. From a logistic 
standpoint we must achieve a reduc- 
tion of volume and weight. This can 
even go so far as to affect a man’s 
ability to defend himself,” Dr. Gores- 
line said. 

“When we can lighten the load of 
a soldier by taking water out of his 
food, we have reduced the weight of 
his food by up to 75 per cent. But 
he still must have nutritious food.” 

The Army cannot afford refrigera- 
tion equipment in the field. So, where 
flavor, texture, and form are not af- 
fected by conventional air-drying, the 
Army prefers this method of food pres- 
ervation because it is the cheapest, ac- 
cording to Dr. Goresline. But in prod- 
ucts such as meat which do not de- 
hydrate well by conventional methods, 
freeze dehydration provides the an- 
swer. 

The Quartermaster Corps is assem- 
bling several types of foods to be pro- 
grammed into meals. A nine-pound 
pack can hold everything—including 
eating utensils, cigarettes and other 
“comfort” items, plus food—to serve 
six men. For this meal, only six quarts 
of water is required. And 15 minutes 
from opening the food pack, the men 
can be eating their supper. So far, Dr. 
Goresline said, some 45 items have 
been programmed into some 20 menus. 
This will allow greater nutrition for 
the field soldier as well as greater 
variety and flavor to his meals. 

Up to now, the equipment has been 
relatively expensive, but the cost will 
come down as the process comes into 
wider use. Frozen food packers, Dr. 


Goresline believes, can act as suppliers 
te the freeze-dryers, or can add the 
dehydrating equipment to round out 
their own operations. 

Samples of several types of frozen- 
dehydrated foods were shown to the 
convention delegates. These included 
uncooked fish sticks which take only 
10 seconds to reconstitute, freeze-dried 
peaches, pineapple, strawberries, and 
vegetables. 

One of the delegates raised the 
question of marketing a fresh, slice- 
able, vineripe tomato. “This has been 
the dream of the frozen food industry. 
Will it be possible by freeze drying,” 
he wanted to know. 

Opinion was not conclusive. Mr. 
Manfre felt that just a tomato shell 
full of dried seeds would be the result. 
But Dr. Goresline could see hope for 
the project if a low juice variety of 
tomato were used. 


SANITATION BOOKLET TO 
BE MADE AVAILABLE 


Also, of special interest was the an- 
nouncement that the Association 
Board of Directors, meeting on the 
opening day of the convention, had 
authorized the printing and distribu- 
tion of a booklet “Five Steps to Sani- 
tary Quality of Frozen Foods.” The 
booklet is being printed so as to fit in 
company operating manuals from 
Coast to Coast. 

The announcement came from Mr. 
James K. Cameron, as he summarized 
a convention panel “Sanitary Goals of 
Yesterday and Today.’ Mr. Cameron 
is chairman of NAFFP’s Committee on 
Prepared Frozen Foods, under whose 
direction the booklet prépared. 
He is also research director of Morton 
Frozen Foods, a division of Continen- 
tal Baking Company. 

Mr. Cameron had a_ second = an- 
nouncement of special interest. The 
Association Board, he said, recom- 
mended also that the Committee on 
Prepared Frozen Foods work with 
other commodity committees of the 
Association, and with regional associa- 
tions, in developing plans to conduct 
frozen food clinics on sanitary prac- 
tices. The clinics will be held in pro- 
duction areas throughout the nation. 
This is another positive action of the 
Association, Mr. Cameron concluded, 
to broadening its research and_tech- 
nical services in behalf of more and 
better frozen foods for all. 


SANITATION PANEL 


Inspection procedures of govern- 


mental agencies were explained by 
panel members—two officials of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
one from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 


F. L. Southerland, of Washingto 
chief of the Fruit and Vegetable « 
vision of the Processed Produc 
Branch in USDA, outlined the inspe 
tion services of his agency, and ho 
these services aid the packers. Inspe 
tion of frozen fruits, juices, and veg: 
tables, he said, is on a voluntary basi 
It is a_ self-sustaining activity, sup 
ported by fees, with the packers 1 
questing either continuous inspection 
or Jot inspection. Inspectors in this 
division are not authorized to evaluate 
the grade or quality of foods, but 
high standards of wholesomeness usu- 
ally lead to high quality, he pointed 
out. “An inspection program is an 
excellent investment which pays high 
dividends to the producer and con- 
sumer alike,” he said. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
NEEDED 

Convenience and the opportunity 
to have seasonal foods the year round 
are two factors which have led to the 
permanence of the frozen food indus- 
try, said Dr. R. K. Somers of Wash- 
ington, associate director of the Meat 
Inspection division of USDA. Inspec- 
tion standards have created a uniform- 
ity which has had a stabilizing affect 
on the entire meat and poultry in- 
dustry, Dr. Somers said. Inspection of 
meat and poultry foods is mandatory 
for any such product in interstate or 
foreign trade, and no fee is required. 

But today’s consumer is using frozen 
foods in the 60's, but still thinking 
about these foods in terms of the 30's, 
he declared. A greater program of 
consumer education would not only 
help the housewife make the most of 
her frozen food products, but would 
also help her learn proper ways ol 
handling and storing them. He also 
called for a system of quality control 
that would extend all the way from 
a food packing plant to a consumer's 
table. “There is a general belief that 
a low bacteria count in foods means 
a high quality, but this is not always 
necessarily true,” he added. 

Sam D. Fine, director of the Dallas 
district of the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration, told the group that in 
spections of his agency are educationa' 
for the packers as well as regulatory 
of packing conditions. 

“A number of the larger plants hav« 
excellent operations and good sanitar’ 
control. And as the industry grow 
we will see even more improvemen 
of facilities, processing techniques anc 
personnel, which will all bring a re 
sulting higher quality. We must look 
to industry groups for self-regulation: 
this will benefit consumer and_ pro 
ducer alike,” Mr. Fine said. 

Continued on page 23 
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THE FMC 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


CANNING TRADE e 


18 VALVE FILLER 


FILLS CANS OR JARS — from 202 to 404 dia- 
meter, with a minimum number of change 
parts. It will handle containers from 200 to 
800 tall by simple vertical adjustment of 
filler bowl. 


HIGH SPEEDS: up to 400 cpm depending on 
product and container size. Chain feed, worm 
timer and tangential take-off contribute to 
smooth, gentle handling. 


HANDLES A WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS: 
Liquids and juices: including tomato 
juice, peach and pear nectars, pineapple- 
grapefruit juice drink, pineapple juice. 
Syruping: such as peaches, apricots, pears, 
fruit cocktail, figs, cherries. 
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FILLER 


Liquid - Syrup - Brine 


Illustrated: 307x700 can in filling position 


Brining: adds brine to such products as 
spinach, diced carrots, green beans, peas, 
small potatoes, dry beans, pork and beans. 


HIGH ACCURACY: extraordinary open-vent 
gravity-type valve design permits the valve’s 
vent tubes to drain completely before cans 
leave the machine, providing greatest ac- 
curacy and uniformity of fill at high speeds. 
Can-lifts give positive, automatic “No Can, 
No Fill” operation, reducing the problems 
of spillage and waste. Head space is readily 
adjusted. 

FULL AND COMPLETE DETAILS on this highly 
versatile FMC Filler will be furnished 


promptly by your FMC representative. 
Write or call today. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 
® WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. « EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
TO MEET 


The role of food science in feeding 
mankind and the part food technology 
plays in Civil Defense will be among 
the timely topics to be discussed at the 
1961 meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. The convention will be 
held at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
New York May 7-11. 

The theme of this year’s meeting 
will be “Better Food for Better Health 
Through Science.” 

Other symposiums will explore ad- 
vances in microbiology and_ public 
health, the coloring and flavoring of 
food, pressurized food products, and 
other significant aspects of the science 
of food technology. 

Officially founded in 1939 as a non- 
profit society, the I. F. T. today has 
almost 6,000 members, representing 
every segment of the food industry, its 
suppliers and related fields. Member- 
ship covers most of the Free World. 


MID-ATLANTIC SALES 
CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The Planning Committee for the 
Mid-Atlantic Food Processors Confer- 
ence, to be held April 25 and 26 at 
Cherry Hill Inn, Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, has announced a tentative pro- 
gram. The conference will be spon- 
sored jointly by the New York State 
Canners & Freezers Association, the 
Tri-State Packers Association, and the 
Pennsylvania Canners  Association— 
the three major food processor associa- 
tions in the East. Because this is the 
first joint effort of its kind by these 
associations, the Conference has been 
designed strictly as a work session and 
will run straight from 9:00 A. M. 
Tuesday morning thru the evening 
until after lunch the second day. For 
this reason the Conference will be 
open only to representatives from 
processors in the six-state area. In this 
way it is thought a better opportunity 
will be provided processors to get ac- 


quainted and to exchange experiences 
with processors in other areas. 


The program will be divided into 
three sections as follows: 


EFFECTIVE SELLING 
(Tuesday, April 25, 9:00 A. M.-12 M) 
This will be a panel session made 
up of a broker, packer’s sales man- 
ager, private label packer, and a 
buyer. They will discuss: 
Meeting Customers’ Needs 
Types of Sales Organizations Avail- 
able to Fit Your Needs 
Proper Use of Education and Com- 
munication Facilities 
Using Available Sales and Manage- 
ment Tools 
Examples of Successful Sales Efforts 
Importance of the Package 
12:15—Lunch 


SPECIAL SALES MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
(Tuesday, April 25, 
1:30 P. M.-5:00 P. M.) 
Data Processing and its Usefulness 
in the Food Industry 
Cooperative Warehousing 
Transportation 
FTC Regulations and Your Opera- 
tion 
5:30 P. M.—Social Hour 
6:30 P. M.—Dinner 


and 


WORKSHOP SESSIONS FOR 
CANNERS, FREEZERS AND 
SPECIALTY PACKERS 
(Wednesday, April 26, 

9:00 A. M.-11:00 A. M.) 
Separate Sessions for Each 

Private Label Selling 

Packer's Label Selling 

Direct Selling 

Institutional Selling 

Summarization of Workship Sessions 
Luncheon will follow. 


TRI-STATE SCHEDULES 
ONE-DAY SPRING MEETING 


In view of the Mid-Atlantic Sales 
Conference to be held at Cherry Hill 
Inn, April 25 and 26, in which the Tri- 
State Packers Association will partici- 


pate, the Tri-State Spring Meeting wii! 
be limited to one day. It is schedule | 
for March 30 at the Dupont Hote., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


A closed session (packers only) wi.l 
begin at 10:00 A. M. Discussions wil 
include “pH of Tomatoes” by Jack 
Rue (TSPA); “Retort Operation” by 
Dr. Ira I. Somers (NCA); “Drosophila 
Control for 1961” by Dr. Edwin A, 
Crosby (NCA); “NCA Protective 
Screen for 1961” by Dr. Edwin A. Cros- 
by (NCA). 

Luncheon will be open to all and 
will be followed by an address by Dr, 
George Luke, head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, who will give a resume of his 
most important study on how market- 
ing orders will aflect New Jersey grow- 
ers. 

Following Dr. Luke’s address, there 
will be a panel session on marketing 
orders, moderated by Robert B. Heiney 
(NCA). Panelists will include Dr, 
Luke; Dr. Crosby; Dr. W. E. McDaniel, 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, University of Delaware; John Ma- 
honey, Department of Markets, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Ed Dunkelberger, 
NCA Counsel's office; and Jack Rue, 
executive secretary, TSPA. 

The Association’s Spring Board 
Meeting will follow dinner that eve- 
ning. 


BROKER-MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE 


The Second Food Brokers Manage- 
ment Conference, sponsored by the 
National Food Brokers Association, 
will be held in San Francisco, June 18, 
19 and 20. Rooms have been set aside 
at the St. Francis and Sir Francis 
Drake Hotels for use from June 18-2 
for those who want to remain that 
long. The conference is solely for top 
management. It is a closed meeting 
for NFBA members only. Reserva- 
tions should be sent direct to the 
hotel. A copy should be sent to the 
NFBA office with registration fee of 
$25. 


The Program Committee for the 1961 NFBA Food Broke: ; 
Management Conference shown discussing plans for an ou’ 
standing conference, which will be held in San Francisco i : 
June. From left-to-right: J. E. Raley, Jr., Raley Brother, 
Inc., Atlanta; George Rainford, George Rainford & Co, 
Inc., Chicago; H. G. Alexander, Jr., Alexander-Spauldin ; 
Company, Houston (committee chairman); J. W. Mailliarc, 
III, Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco; Donald D. 
Tretheway, Donald D. Tretheway Co., Wilkes-Barre; anc 
David E. Alper, Morris Alper & Sons, Inc., Boston. 
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PROMOTION BOOSTS 
ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
SALES 


A $4-million nationwide promo- 
onal campaign for frozen orange con- 

ntrate increased sales sufficiently to 
‘ving the industry an estimated addi- 
million in gross income 
v hich it probably would not have re- 
ccived otherwise, according to a mar- 
keting research report issued by the 
). §. Department of Agriculture. 

From September 1959 through 
March 1960 the dollar sales volume 
was 13 percent above the level that 
normally would be expected at the 
prevailing prices. 

This study showed that the sales 
increases were obtained from two 
sources. The percentage of the Na- 
tion’s families buying the product in- 
creased, along with an increase in the 
average size of family purchase, com- 
pared with periods of no promotion. 

The study was made to measure the 
cllects of campaign to market an 
unusually heavy supply of orange con- 
centrate that threatened to depress 
prices below levels that would provide 
a reasonable return to processors and 
distributors, and to fruit growers in 
the next crop year. The promotion 
was financed by producers of frozen 
orange concentrate and was conducted 
with the cooperation of the Florida 
Citrus Commission. 

This promotional campaign was car- 
ried on in September-November 1959. 
During that period, sales were substan- 
tially above levels that would normally 
he expected, and they remained at a 
higher level than normal for several 
additional months. 


FROZEN ORANGE 
CONCENTRATE LEADS IN 
CITRUS JUICE SALES 


the Florida Citrus Commission has 
oicially confirmed what had been sus- 
ported for some time that frozen 
© nge concentrate is the hottest sell- 
ii» item in frozen food cabinets of the 
» ‘ion’s stores—and has been during 
past 10 years. 
n a 29-page report just released, 
 W. E. Black, Commission market- 
ii specialist, analyzed sales of vari- 
© citrus products for the past decade 
“ — concluded that frozen orange con- 
‘rate purchases by consumers in- 
© sed 229 per cent while other fro- 
“concentrated juice purchases 
| ped only 142 per cent. All pur- 
© es of frozen concentrated juices in- 
‘ sed 217 per cent for the period. 
1950, frozen orange concentrate 
' (e up 86 per cent of the total con- 
er purchases of frozen concen- 
t cd juices, while in 1960, 89 per 
( .. The consumer purchases of fro- 
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zen orange concentrate not only in- 
creased in quantity in these past 10 
years, but this product also captured 
a larger share of the total frozen con- 
centrated fruit juice market. 

A comparative newcomer—chilled 
orange juice—could not be traced 
back 10 years because it was only in- 
troduced on a large scale during the 
middle 50's. However, it has met with 
good consumer acceptance and 1960 
purchases of the product “were equal 
to one-tenth of frozen concentrate 
volume, on a single strength basis.” 

Fresh grapefruit consumption re- 
mained relatively steady which should 
add to a bright marketing future. 

On the darker side, consumer pur- 
chases of fresh oranges skidded 54 
per cent in the last 10 years. This fig- 


ure includes all fresh oranges con- 
sumed in the United States regardless 
of source. 

Canned citrus juice purchases were 
down during the 10-year period. Can- 
ned single strength orange juice 
dropped 57 per cent and canned single 
strength grapefruit juice dropped 49 
per cent. 

In comparison, the volume of all 
kinds of canned single strength juices 
purchased in American homes dropped 
only 30 per cent, which means that 
the share of the market for orange 
and grapefruit canned single strength 
jucces declined in the last 10 years. 

Dr. Black’s report for the 10-year 
period is based on data furnished the 
Commission by Market Research Cor- 
poration of America. 


ONE 
OF THE 


Robins 


SOLUTIONS 
FOR 
PRODUCTION 


JAM-UPS! 


\ | This is the Robins Even-Flo Regulator 
for assuring a fast, even and smooth flow of 
food products. Just set it—then forget it... 
and you’re sure of an efficient, capacity 
production flow . . . with less manual handling. : 


There’s a complete line of Robins equipment for giving 
you peak production at a profit all along your production 
line... equipment that gives you more for your 
production dollar because it has Robins’ 
105 years of experience behind it. 


Robins engineers are ready to help you develop 
any processing idea you might have... or help 
you solve any production problem you might be 


faced with. 


Just call or write for immediate 


service or a copy of our catalog. 


A KR ~bbins CO, INC. 


Designers & Manufacturers of Food Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Md. 


: 
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IN THE NEWS 


Young Canning Crop Growers 
Attend National Youth Power Congress 


National and state winners of the 
Canning Crops Contest, 15 in number, 
sponsored jointly by the National Can- 
ners Association and the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association 
(NJVGA), and two outstanding young 
growers, sponsored by the H. J. Heinz 
Company, attended the National] 
Youth Power Congress in Chicago 
March 9-12. 

During the Congress outstanding 
young people and grownups alike, 
discussed such problems as Food and 
the Community, Food for Health and 
Fitness, Food for Fun and Happiness, 
Food Industry Careers, and Food for 
Family Mealtimes. 

The Congress itself is sponsored by 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion with the support of a long list of 
food associations, including GMA, 
NCA, NFBA, etc. Young canning 
crop growers attendance spon- 
sored by the several canning firms for 
whom the young prize winners grew 
their crops, and by the National Can- 
ners Association. 

Purpose of the Congress is to high- 
light a nationwide educational pro- 
gram to give teenagers a better under- 
standing of nutrition and of the con- 
tribution the food and agricultural 
industries make from farm to table. 


Some 200 boys and girls in all, were 
in attendance. 

The canning crop champions in- 
cluded Alvin W. String, Jr., 19, of Har- 
risonville, New Jersey, National Win- 
ner. Alvin grew tomatoes for the 
Swedesboro plant of the California 
Packing Corporation; Richard D. 
Arnold, 17, Central Regional Cham- 
pion, who grew peas for Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby; John Kruepke, 16, 
Jackson, Wisconsin, State Champion 
grower of beets for Libby; Ray Mat- 
thees, 16, Goodhue, Minnesota, an- 
other State Champion, who grew corn 
for Libby; Leon B. Meyer, 16, Leipsic, 
Ohio, State Champion tomato grower 
for Libby; John Pohl, 17, LaMoille, 
Illinois, State Champion pea grower 
for the Calpak plant at Mendota. 

There were also a group of Camp- 
bell Soup Company tomato growers, 
Robert DeBoer, 13, and Lawrence 
Sons, 15, of Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
Donald Hirokawa, 15, North Wales, 
Pennsylvania; James C. Meyer, 19, 
Napoleon, Ohio; Paul L. Nofziger, 16, 
Archbold, Ohio; Rodney Rainwater, 
14, Rochelle, Hlinois; and Russel J. 
Walton, 14, Vincentown, New Jersey. 

H. . Heinz also sent Karen Bichford, 
15, Route 1, Delta, Ohio; and Ronald 
Meier, 15, Route 2, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


PRESERVER ASSOCIATIONS’ 
PESTICIDE PROGRAM 


In what it believes to be the fir ¢ 
move of its kind by a trade organiz:- 
tion, the National Preservers Associa- 
tion has established a program of 
chemical analysis of fruits and berrics 
commonly used in the manufacture of 
fruit spreads to insure against the pos- 
sibility of pesticide residues finding 
their way into jams and jellies. 

The association’s consulting chem- 
ist, Dr. J. Fitelson, Fitelson Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York City, will con- 
duct the laboratory work on the frozen 
fruit samples, using special chemicals 
and equipment to test by the chroma- 
tographic method. 


Dr. Fitelson was formerly Chief 
Chemist in the New York regional of- 
fice of the U. S. Food and Drug <Ad- 
ministration. He has had many years 
of experience in analytical work re- 
lating to fruit spread manufacture and 
is a recognized expert in this field. Un- 
der Dr. Fitelson’s direction, samples of 
frozen fruits and berries are collected 
for testing from the various producing 
areas by members of N.P.A. 


In authorizing the establishment of 
the analytical work, the board of direc- 
tors of the association expressed the 
firm belief that it would serve to pro- 
tect the interests of the consumer, the 
grower, and the processor alike. As 
such, the pesticide program is an ex- 
tension of N.P.A.’s long-continued ef- 
fort to upgrade the quality of fruit 
spreads sold to the consumer in the 
United States. 


National and State Champions at Youth Power Congress 
—Shown with Charles B. Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federatiahs, sponsor of the Congress, and 
Nelson H. Budd, information director of the National Can- 
ners Association (see story above) left to right, Melvin W. 
String, Jr., Richard D. Arnold, John Kruepke, Ray Matthees, 
Leon B. Meyer, John Pohl, Robert DeBoer, Lawrence Sons, 
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Arnold Hirokawa, James C. Meyer, Paul L. Nofziger, Rodne) 
Rainwater, Russel J. Walton. 


Heinz Growers—Karen Bickford and Ronald Meier, twe 
young growers for the H. J. Heinz Company, chat between 
meetings with Dr. Charles Glenn King, executive director, 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., one of the many educators, 
nutritionists, and civic leaders who addressed the youngsters. 
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SWGA MEET WILL STRESS 
3 POINT PROGRAM 


The United States Wholesale Gro- 
cs’ Association’s annual convention 
w ‘I stress a “Three Point Program for 
P ogress,” including marketing prac- 
tics, creative sales promotion and ad- 
jesting to the new administration’s 
business philosophy, according to Har- 
okt O. Smith, Jr., USWGA executive 
vice president. 

The session will be April 9-12 at the 
Americana Hotel, Bel Harbour, Fla. 

“Brand Success in the Big Country- 
side Market,” a report on the Groce- 
Wearden Co., Texas wholesale firm, 
presented by the Farm Journal, will 
exemplify the convention theme— 
“The Vital Wholesaler—A Marketing 
Force.” 

Mr. Smith said this report on prod- 
uct movement, buying and selling 
methods, sales and distribution costs 
and profits, will serve as a basis of com- 
parison for other wholesalers and as a 
marketing guide to the manufacturers 
of advertised brands. 

Two workshop sessions will be 
stressed. “They are on “Sales: Manage- 
ment and Promotions” and on “Opera- 
tions.” 


\nother highlight will be the annual 
meeting and sales promotion seminar 
of the Food Merchandisers of America, 
the voluntary group. division of 
USWGA. 


MINUTE MAID’S 
MARINELAND CIRCUS 
CONTEST 


Minute Maid’s “Marineland Circus” 
spectacular, to be telecast over NBC- 
TV on Easter Sunday night, will kick 
of! » month-long contest offering Flor- 
ida vacations, boats, outboard motors, 
cunieras, projectors, watches, swim fins, 
snorkels and masks. 

he one-hour color telecast, which is 
co vonsored by ‘Tupperware Home 
Po ccs, Inc., will star Lloyd Bridges, 
Bi «r Crabbe, Rosemary Clooney, 
Je Joye and “Pete” the porpoise. 

‘e contest is open to all children 
lro + six to 18 years of age with identi- 
cal -rizes to be awarded in three age 
er 10-14, and 15-18. 

trants will be asked to tell what 
po on of the “Marineland Circus” 
th iked best and explain in 25 words 
or ss why they liked it. All entries 
a!» be accompanied by three Minute 
M can tops. Deadline for entries 
is Inight, April 30 . 

st prize in each of the age groups 
is ne-week all-expense paid vacation, 
in ding transportation, for four to 
M: neland, Florida. 
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KNOUSE FOODS FIRE 


Fire of undetermined origin caused 
between $600 and $700 thousand dam- 
ages to the plant of Knouse Foods, Inc. 
at Peach Glen, Pennsylvania, on Satur- 
day, March 11. 

Buildings destroyed included a one- 
story grading room along the north 
side of the plant, and a two-story cold 
storage room adjoining the grading 
room, and an adjoining 4-story cold 
storage building. Destroyed with these 
buildings were a large number of 
crates, and all of the cold storage re- 


frigeration equipment, all of the grad- 
ing equipment, and a part of the proc- 
essing room that extended into the 
area. More than $50,000 worth of 
equipment for a new peach line, stored 
in one of the cold storage buildings 
awaiting installation, was removed to 
safety by firemen and other volunteers. 
Of about 250,000 wooden crates stored 
in the structures approximately 50,000 
were saved by firemen. 

Rebuilding will be begun immedi- 
ately in an effort to have the work com- 
pleted by July 1 when the cherry pack- 
ing season begins. 


Established 1880 


The CENTER OF Attention... . 


for more than 40 years 
HAMACHEK experts devote their full at- 


tention to the exclusive designing and produc- 
tion of Hulling Machinery for Green Peas 
and Lima Beans . . . the result is a nation- 
wide reputation for dependability and service. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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OLD AND NEW—Swonger variety identification has been 
built into H. J. Heinz Company’s new “billboard” label, 
right, for its Minute Meals product line of stews and other 
hot dishes. The old label, seen on the left, featured a full- 


color vignette of the product in ready-to-serve form. In This useful Glass Jam Jar by Foley 
addition to greater display impact, the new label is designed Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
to underscore the words “Minute Meal,” A clock symbol has Minnesota, offers excellent serving con- 
been added to emphaize the “heat and eat” convenience of venience for jams and jellies. The at- 
the products. The label was designed by the Product Devel- tractive glass jar comes complete with 
opment Department of Heinz Company’s Research & Quality a serving spoon, a stainless steel cover 
Control Division, Pittsburgh. and a plastic knob for handy removal =; 


of cover. The entire unit is encased in 
a protective plastic bubble and _ fea- 


tured for sale on a gayly colored card 
for display in food and variety stores. 
NEW PRODUCTS The glass jar is supplied by Brock- 


AND way Glass Company, the cover and 


spoon by Foley Manufacturing Com- 
PACKAGES pany, the knob by Sperzel Plastics, the 
TITTLE LL bubble by T. O. Plastics, Inc., and the 


card by Imperial Printing Company. 


THE ALUMINUM CAN (shown here) already reported y | 


booked for an estimated 60 per cent of Florida’s six-oun e 


Sturgeon Bay Fruit Growers Co- frozen juice concentrate production, is expected to achieve | 
operative, in Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, its next major advance in seafood and specialty meat a» | 
recently introduced a new one-pound plications. | 
pack of apple sauce. The product con- Reynolds Metals Co. representatives disclosed that sever | | 
tains only light meat varieties of choice tuna fish packers already are testing seamless, lightweig! t 
Wisconsin cooking apples. They are aluminum containers which incorporate developments fro1 
selected, inspected, washed, trimmed separate research projects conducted by Reynolds and majr 
and processed by a cooking process canmaking firms. Other products to adopt the shallov — 
which retains their crisp, grainy tex- aluminum can include crabmeat, sardines and potted meat. 
ture. Spices accent the flavor of the Reynolds made these disclosures at the Canners Conve  - 
apples without leaving a spicy taste to tion in Chicago. Aluminum Company of America, release | 
the sauce. Attractive four colored statistics and charts showing the freight savings by use «f 
lithographed cans are supplied by aluminum cans for tuna, frozen citrus and frozen stray: _ 
Continental Can Company. berries. | 
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EXPANDED USE OF 
LIGHT-WEIGHT TIN PLATE 
SEEN 


ight-weight tin plate is expected to 
be in commercial use for motor oil and 
becr in substantial volume in 1961, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Ameri- 
caii Company, mailed to stockholders 
March 13. 

the company disclosed that 15 other 
items packed in the new tin plate are 
in the test stage in its laboratories, and 
that preliminary results were encourag- 
ing. 

\merican Can said introduction of 
the light-weight and lower-cost tin 
plate was the most significant develop- 
ment in the metal container field in 


1960—a major technological advance: 


“required in the competition among 
metals in the packaging field.” 

Use of the new light-weight tin plate, 
the report said, will be expanded as the 
steel industry increases its ability to 
product it. 

‘The report, whch went to more than 
100,000 stockholders, said 1960 was a 
break through year for canned soft 
drinks, sales reached 800 million units; 
industry volume is approaching $30,- 
000,000 annually, and 1960 was the 
first year in which all major brands 
became available in cans, the report 
said. 

\s previously reported on January 
31, 1960 sales were $1,058,994,165, com- 
pared with $1,107,361,078 n 1959. Last 
year’s earnngs after taxes totaled $35,- 
382,113, equal to $2.06 per share of 
common stock after preferred dividend 
payments. That compared with earn- 
ings of $40,890,769, or $2.42 per share 
of common stock, in 1959. 


SOFT DRINK CAN USAGE 
UP SHARPLY 
i a year-end report Can Manufac- 
twors Institute notes that metal can 
shi ments during 1960 were the second 
his est on record and only 3% below 
th peak level in 1959. Highlighting 
th’ favorable showing, during a year 
“it vhich nothing went right,” was the 
rer rkable showing in the shipments 
of ins for soft drinks. During 1960, 
73. 8 tons of steel were consumed for 
cu for soft drinks, 49.6% more than 
the 9,103 tons in the preceding twelve 
mc hs, 
ere were three main reasons for 
the light dip in 1960 shipments. Ac- 
Co! ng to CMI there was a heavy in- 
ver ory accumulation by metal can 
cus mers in early 1960 due to a steel 
st in late 1959. This was particu- 
lar. true of beer and citrus can users. 
Sec idly, the unseasonably cool sum- 
mc weather took most of the zip out 
of er can sales, and the canned vege- 
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MARCH 30, 1961—tTRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, DuPont 
Hotel, Wilmington, Del. 


APRIL 6-8, 1961—INSTITUTIONAL FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, The Americana. 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 

APRIL 6-15, 1961—NATIONAL JAM AND 
JELLY WEEK. 


Conventions and Schools 


table and fruit packs were unusually 
light. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1961 

It is the opinion of industry ob- 
servers that metal can shipments will 
rise 4% or more in 1961. A large part 
of this optimism is based on the as- 
sumption that the growing use of cans 
for soft drinks will expand greatly dur- 
ing 1961. More than 800 million soft 
drink cans were produced in 1960. And 
it is forecast that approximately 1.2 
billion will be produced this year. 

Another bright light on the 1961 
horizon is the fact that carryover stocks 
of canned fruits and vegetables are ab- 
normally low, as are those of most 
other products which come in metal 
containers. 


APRIL 9-12, 1691—vu. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


Hotel Americana, Bal Harbour, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


APRIL 10, 1961—souTHERN STRAWBERRY 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


APRIL 11-12, 1961—Foop ENGINFER- 
ING CONFERENCE, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

APRIL 12, 1961—Foop MERCHANDISERS 
OF AMERICA, The Americana, Bal Harbour, 
Fla. 

APRIL 13-14, 1961—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Canners 


Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. 


APRIL 16-19, 1961—coopPERATIVE FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, 13th Annual 
Convention, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


APRIL 19-21, 1961—PLANNING FOR 
PROFITS SEMINAR, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


APRIL 25-26, 1961—JOINT SALES CON- 
FERENCE FOR MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, 
PENNSYLVANIA, AND TRI-STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Cherry Hill Inn, Haddonfield, N. J. 


AUCTION 


GOOD CANNING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 


NO RESERVATIONS 

All stock must go: Complete 
canning lines, steel sheds, refrig- 
eration, boiler and farm equipment. 


Thousands of Choice Items 


4 American CanCo closing machines 
1 New Way Chisholm Ryder Case Sealer 


l New Way Chisholm Ryder can unscrambler 


1 New Way Chisholm Ryder Crate Dump 


Time: 
9 A.M. Start 
April 7th & April 8th 


Place: 
Good Canning Plant 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas 


FREE COFFEE! 


5 Hand Pack fillers, Chisholm Ryder & Hansen 


3 Ayers automatic pea and bean fillers 
1 Complete Spinach line 

1 Complete Dry pack line 

1 Complete Fresh Blackeyed Pea line 
Several Blanchers 

1 Urshel Greens Chopper 

1 Complete Irish Potato line 


3 Stainless steel jacketed kettles, 150 gallons 


1 TUC Whole Corn Washer 

1 Sinclair Scott English Pea Grader 
1 Scott Beet Digger 

10 Rubber tired farm wagons 


LUNCH SERVED 


FREE 
TRANSPORTATION 


TO & FROM AIRPORT 


Complete Green Bean line, snippers, cutters, graders. 


Many other items too numerous to mention. 


for free illustrated sale bill write: 


FREE ILLUSTRATED 
SALE BILL 


AUCTION, 80x 1618, MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 
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WASHING CITRUS FRUIT 


Citrus fruit washing is improved 
ith use of Oakite 78, a spceially form- 
lated detergent designed to remove 
ray residues and field soils, according 
‘o a bulletin issued by Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Meeting FDA requirements, and li- 
censed by the Citrus and Vegetable 
inspection Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, State of Florida, Oakite 
78 has proved effective in wetting out 
and floating off contaminants, when 
used in concentrations ranging from 
4 to 114 ounches per gallon of water. 
Forming copious suds, the compound 
sequesters hard water salts, and rinses 
freely and thoroughly from the fruit. 
The detergent has been used success- 
fully in both soaker-spray and sudser 
type washing equipment. 

Copies of Service Bulletin No. 3B 
are available from Oakite Products, 
Inc., 178 Rector Street, New York 6, 


Berlin Chapman Lab Sterilizer 


LABORATORY STERILIZER 


‘he ideal unit for experimental and 
de-clopment studies on the cooking 
processing of new products is the 
Berlin Chapman Laboratory Agi- 
Sterilizer. Self-contained, the 
is complete with 3-1 variable speed 
head motor, thermometer, safety 
', and pressure gauge. The cage 
» shaft is drilled so that thermal 
le leads can be inserted directly 
the cage if desired. The design 
he retort meets ASME and all 
codes. In size it is 24” in di- 
er; overall length 50”; overall 
it 40”; overall width 40”; and cage 
i2” x 12” x 12” deep; motor 1/3 
Variable Speed. Working pressure 
s. (higher if desired). This new 
ratory Agitating Sterilizer can 
r be purchased or leased from the 
‘facturer Berlin Chapman Co., 
n, Wisconsin. 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY. 


FOR 
PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER CHERRY PITTER 
PEA CLEANER TOMATO WASHER 
ELEVATORS GRADERS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 


That Results in 
w_ High Capacity 


Performance 


@ ACCURATE GRADE 


@ REQUIRES MINIMUM SPACE 


@ EASILY CLEANED AFTER EACH DAY'S RUN 
® CHANGE SCREENS IN MINUTES WITHOUT LIFTING 


ay q 
a 
> 
| 
a 
et 
a 
Since 1908 | 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, BERLIN WISCONSIN 


The National Preservers Association 
will hold its next Annual Meeting at 
the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida, January 19-20, 1962. 


The Association of Institutional 
Distributors will hold its Annual Meet- 
ing at the Royal Orleans Hotel in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, January 24-27, 
1962. 


Lamb-Weston, Inc. (Weston, Ore.) 
has awarded contracts for the construc- 
tion of a new potato processing plant 
at American Falls, Idaho. “The contract 
calls for the construction of a zero 
storage warehouse 240 x 360 feet, and 
an office and processing building 120 x 
360 feet. Total expenditure for both 
buildings and equipment will approxi- 
mate $2 million. Between 200 and 300 
tons of potatoes will be processed daily 
when in full production. Initial pro- 
duction at the new plant will use two 
processing lines with others to be add- 
ed. Products will include frozen French 
fried potatoes and a special dehydrated 
instant mashed potato, as well as a 
dehydro-frozen diced product. 


Dole Corporation—Edward I. 
Feigon, for the past 3 years vice presi- 
dent research and development for 
Kitchen Art Foods, Chicago, will join 
Dole as new product development 
manager as of April 1. Mr. Feigon will 
be located at Dole’s San Jose office, 
where he will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s new product program, including 
laboratory, technical development, 
planning, and market research. 


King Pharr Canning Operations 
(Cullman, Ala.)—W. W. McPhillips, 
president, has announced the election 
of R. C. Hadley as vice president in 
charge of production, the appointment 
of Lamar Coates as sales manager, and 
Bill Parker as plant manager of the 
Cullman facilities. Mr. Hadley, who 
was manager of the Cullman plant, 
will now supervise production at all of 
the company’s factories. Mr. Coates, 
who comes to King Pharr from Pomona 
Products Company, will be headquar- 
tered at Cullman. Mr. Parker assumes 
Mr. Hadley’s duties as plant manager 
at Cullman. 
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NEW CMI OFFICERS, shown here, 
are (I to r) outgoing President Roger 
F. Hepenstal (American Can Co.); new 
President Ruben L. Perin (Continen- 
tal Can Co.) and Ralph C. Rosecrance 
(J. L. Clark Mfg. Co.) the new Vice 
President. The election was held at 
the recent annual meeting. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company has 
purchased RCA’s electronic beverage 
inspection equipment business, it has 
been jointly announced by John F. 
Connelly, president of CC&S, and John 
L. Burns, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. The acquisition 
is a step in Crown’s program to pro- 
vide a complete line of equipment to 
the bottling industry. The Electronic 
Inspectors, which have been used ex- 
tensively by the beverage industry for 
the past 20 years, combine @lectronic, 
optical, and mechanical elements that 
inspect filled bottles at speeds up to 5 
hottles per second, automatically re- 
jecting those containing the most mi- 
nute foreign particles. The RCA Serv- 
ice Company will continue to service 
equipment now in operation and will 
make service available for future equip- 
ment manufactured and sold by Crown. 


Canned Soft Drinks will be featured 
in the April issue of Continental Can 
Company’s “Canned Foods Merchan- 
diser Digest’”” when merchandising and 
display ideas will be highlighted. 


The fifth annual “Food Store Spec- 
tacular,” co-sponsored by National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers of the 
United States (NARGUS) and The 
Saturday Evening Post, is scheduled 
for nationwide promotion in thousands 
of community food stores next October 
5-14, with “All-American Brands” as 
store-wide featured products, NARGUS 
has announced. 


Lake Erie Canning Company (San- 
dusky, Ohio) celebrated their 25th An- 
niversary on March 7 by having a 
banquet for the growers, when over 
150 guests were present. At the ban- 
quet George S. Wenger, secretary and 
treasurer of the firm, told of the his- 
tory of the company, how it was 
started and progressed, being des- 
troyed completely by fire in 1945, and 
rebuilt on its original site, and of the 
company’s continuous growth as a 
canner of quality tomato products, 
sauerkraut, and cherries, under their 
“Pure Gold” label. Mr. Wenger spoke 
of the friendship and cooperation 
that has existed between the company 
and their growers for the past 25 years, 
and that he felt this cooperation is 
due to the understanding between the 
grower and the canner in their many 
day-to-day activities. He stated that 
the company had a few firsts in the 
industry such as the growing of tomato 
plants for their contract growers using 
plastic instead of glass, and heat lamps 
instead of steam pipes, in the hot 
beds. He also feels that they were 
first in the industry when they put 
tomato hampers on pallets from the 
field to the cannery, again emph:- 
sizing the close cooperation betwee: 
grower and the processor. After dinne* 
Dr. Eugene Wittmyer, extension 
cialist from Ohio State, emphasized 
number of points for the profitabl 
growing of quality tomatoes and cal - 
bage. 


Minute Maid Corporation—Georg : 
Borysewich, formerly assistant contro - 
ler, has been appointed controller su:- 
ceeding John St. John, who is movin 
to New York to devote full time to h 
duties as vice president and treasure 
of the Minute Maid International Div - 
sion of the Coca Cola Export Corpora. 
tion. 
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BEAN WASHER & DESTONER 


for washing Green & Wax Beans 


Mechanical pickers and mechanized handling methods have 
multiplied the problem of foreign material in the beans 
received at the plant. The Olney Washer will separate this 
trash and wash the beans thoroughly. Beans are dewatered 
on a 30” wide Cambridge Wire Belt, given a final fresh 
water spray and delivered to the belt feeding the snippers. 
Placed directly after the blancher and ahead of a French 
Style Slicer, the smaller model of this machine will protect 
the cutter blades, acting as a destoner and also a washer- 


cooler. 
Write e Phone @ Wire 


GEORGE J. OLNEY, INC. 


WESTERNVILLE, NEW YORK 
' Over 40 Years Service for the Food Industry 


BEDFORD, VIRGINIA. 


AND MANUFACTURED 


babe Ces Ine 


P home 


LANGSENKAMIP .... providing new and 


better ways to sotve your food processing problems 


rotating action of 
new rotary coil 
prevents burn-on 
. provides 
uniform heat! 


he Rorary Cor. Hot-BREAK and COOKING 

NIT shown here handles 20 tons of tomatoes 

1 hour, quickly reaches desired temperature, 

id maintains it with no burn-on. 

A Rotary Coil in one of your present tanks, or 

/ a new tank, will at least double that unit’s 

(pacity ... give faster, more uniform heat, and 

ve fuel and steam. 

Take advantage of these and other savings 
. write for full details, specifications and prices. 


| 

H 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 227 €. South Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Concessions to Clear the Decks— 
Short-Term Covering the Order of the 
Day 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, March 24, 1961 


THE SITUATION.—A little soft- 
ness has developed in staple canned 
vegetable markets as canners with small 
unsold holdings seek to clear the decks 
for the oncoming packing season, but 
selling pressure is not excessive. The 
effect of these concessions, however, 
has been a slowing down in distributor 
replacement buying until the implica- 
tions of the latest price moves can be 
evaluated. Business in canned fruits 
remained routine, and there were no 
major developments reported in the 
canned fish segment of the market. 

THE OUTLOOK.—Short-term cov- 
ering appears to be the order of the 
day between now and the time 1961 
packs start moving. Canned foods buy- 
ers, however, are closely following news 
from the canning industry for an idea 
of how canning costs will shape up 
during the coming season. Where sub- 
stantially higher cost factors appear in- 
evitable, some traders expect that 
carryover holdings will prove more at- 
tractive, and that some increase in vol- 
ume buying may develop in conse- 
quence as a hedge against higher costs 
for the new pack. By the same token, 
however, canners confronted with 
higher operating costs are expected to 
prove less willing to clear carryovers. 

TOMATOES.—Florida canners are 
providing the chief competition in to- 
matoes, offering new pack standard 
303s at $1.2214, 21s at $2.10, and 10s 
at $7.25, f.o.b. canneries. Tri-states 
packers are quoting standard Is at 
$1.0714-$1.10, with 303s quoted at 
$1.35 by most canners, but offerings 
available at $1.3214. The market on 
214s is generally held at $2.25, with 10s 
at $7.50. Midwestern standard 303s are 
now available at $1.3714, a drop of 214 
cents per dozen, with 214s holding at 
$2.40. California canners quote stand- 
ard 303s at $1.35, with 214s at $2.00 
and 10s at 7.10, all f.0.b. canneries. 

CORN.—With canners running into 
price resistance on the lower grades, 
some tri-state canners have reduced 


whole kernel standard 303s to $1.35, 
with extra standards at $1.40. Packers 
continue to hold fancy at $1.60, how- 
ever. New York State canners are 
quoting fancy corn at $1.60-$1.65, with 
fancy in the midwest generally held at 
$1.70. 

PEAS.—Canners are showing more 
willingness to do business on standard 
sweets and Alaskas at $1.35, although 
some canners are holding at a nickel 
over this level. Extra standards are 
ranging $1.40-$1.45. New York State 
canners are offering ungraded sweets 
at $1.35 for standards, with 4-sieve 
extra standards quoted at $1.40. In the 
midwest, canners are offering standards 
at $1.35, with extra standards holding 
at $1.40 to $1.45. Fancy Alaskas are 
holding at $1.80 for 2-sieve and $1.60 
for 3-sieve. 

BEANS.—Standard 303s cut green 
beans are available in the East at $1.15 
per dozen, although many canners 
quote $1.20 for new pack. Mixed cuts 
are quoted down to $1.10. On extra 
standards, round pod cut 303s are held 
at $1.25, with fancy at $1.35. Wax 
beans in the East are held at $1.40 for 
extra standard cut, which are in lim- 
ited supply, while fancy are held at 
$1.75 

APPLE SAUCE.—Only routine buy- 
ing interest is reported in apple sauce, 
with canners quoting fancy 303s at 


THE ALMANAC 


1961 EDITION 
Ready June 15, 1961 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


Off Press 
1-9 Copies $5.00 ea. 
Standing Orders $4.00 ea. 
10-19 Copies $4.00 ea. 
20 and over Copies $3.00 ea. 


Send all orders to: 


THE ALMANAC 
9 Court St., Westminster, Md. 


$1.45-$1.50, with 10s ranging $8.00 to 
$8.25 per dozen. 

RSP CHERRIES.—Eastern canners 
are generally out of the market on red 
sour pitted cherries, as a result of the 
sell-out of the past season’s pack. Mid- 
western canners, however, are offering 
water pack 303s at $2.25 with heavy 
syrup pack commanding $2.60. 

CITRUS.—New buying in Florida 
canned citrus products has continued 
quiet, as a result of recent price un- 
settlement, and distributors are cover- 
ing mostly for immediate needs. Grape- 
fruit juice 2s continue offering at 
$1.0214-$1.05, with 46-ounce at $2.25, 
with blended at $1.3714 and $3.20 for 
sweetened and $1.5214 and $3.55 for 
natural. Orange juice is quoted at 
$1.75 for sweetened 2s and $4.15 for 
46-ounce, with natural at $1.9214 and 
$4.50, respectively. Fancy grapefruit 
sections in heavy syrup continue held 
at $1.90 for 303s, with fancy citrus sal- 
ad 303s held at $2.50. 

WEST COAST FRUITS.—New bus- 
iness in California and Northwestern 
fruits is on the quiet side this week, as 
chains and wholesalers are “digesting” 
the fairly substantial shipments against 
business placed last month. Coast re- 
ports note a steady to firm market pre- 
vailing on most fruits. 

SARDINES.—There were no devel- 
opments of general interest reported 


‘in the sardine situation during the 


week with quotations unchanged both 
in Maine and California. Buyers are 
still working on fairly substantial in- 
ventories accumulated for the Lenten 
season. 

SALMON.—While distributors ere 
still on the lookout for pinks and 
chums, demand for other grades bas 
slowed down, with a pick-up expect :d 
when the trade starts stocking for ea ly 
summer needs. Pink talls continue 2 
$28 per case, where canners still hae 
stocks to offer, with halves ranging $ 5 
to $16 per case. Chums are strong it 
$25 for talls and $13 to $14 for halv s. 
Fancy Alaska red talls are offered it 
$36 to $37 per case, with halves at $ '4 
to $25, with much of the limited bi y- 
ing interest centered on the latt r. 
Medium red talls are quoted at $31 0 
$32, with halves at $19 to $20, :ll 
f.o.b. northwest shipping point. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Hi re We Go Again! Further Raises on 
Pe led Tomatoes and Some Products— 
Sp t Asparagus Up Anticipating New 
Pa:k Costs—Spinach Openings Higher 
— fruits Mostly Unchanged 

By “Golden Stater” 

San Francisco, March 23, 1961 


tOMATOES AND PRODUCTS.— 
Typical advances on peeled tomatoes 
list standards at $1.40, $2.05, and $7.25 
for 303s, 214s and 10s respectively, 
with choice grades at $1.55, $2.25, and 
$8.10; fancies $1.85, $2.70, $9.95. No. 
308 stewed tomatoes at $1.75. Tens 
catsup $10.75, $9.75 and $8.75 for fan- 


cy, extra standard, and standard re-. 


spectively. Tens Pizza sauce $8.25; 
8-ounce fancy tomato sauce at 8214¢. 
The reason is two fold: Canners are 
definitely short against pro-rated con- 
tracts and hope to slow down move- 
ment to stretch supplies to last and/or 
fulfill contracts. Secondly, growers re- 
alize there will be no carryover, can- 
ners are getting top prices, and they 
are worried over possible labor trou- 
bles this year. Therefore, they are 
asking $30 a ton compared to $21.50 
last season, and canners are paying it. 
Higher costs mean higher prices, which 
canners are anticipating with these ad- 


vances. Only bottle catsup has re- 
mained at last September prices. No 
change expected unless the advertised 
brands advance. 

THE OUTLOOK.—New crop situ- 
ations are definitely affecting tomatoes 
and products as outlined above, and 
are currently influencing packer and 
grower thinking on asparagus. The 
same labor problems on tomatoes are 
a cause for concern with the asparagus 
grower. Now USDA estimates total 
crop down 19 percent, so with fresh 
shipping already well ahead of last 
year, it appears that canners and freez- 
ers will receive considerably less ton- 
nage. Some estimates place reduction 
of pack by at least 20 percent. Grow- 
ers are pushing for 10 percent higher 
price or 1¢ per pound more than last 
year. No attempt by packers to name 
new prices, but recent advances on 
limited spot stocks presage current 
thinking of new pack prospects. 

SPINACH.—Top quality raw prod- 
uct moving to the processors as several 
publish new pack lists at $1.20, $1.7214 
and $5.15 on 303s, 214s, and 10s, re- 
spectively. These prices are up from 
last year’s openings by 214¢, 5¢ and 
30¢, but little of last year’s pack moved 
at last year’s openings. Too early to 
predict or determine trading market, 


but current sales moving at most recent 
spot prices whether from carryover or 
out of new pack at $1.15 for 303s, $1.60 
for 214s, and $4.85 for #10s. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS. — Routing 
activity on all fruits with good move- 
ment reported on fruit cocktail which 
is trying to get up but “back-in” orders 
still being accepted by some before 
new prices actually go into effect. No 
change on cling prices as standard 
shelf sizes about cleaned up due to 
heavy export shipments. Choice grade 
holds steady on shelf sizes but hard to 
pinpoint market for weak position of 
tens, particularly choice grade. Free 
peaches should get off the floor price- 
wise but haven't yet. Pears moving well 
at last reported and sustained firm 
market. 


CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS- 
SPINACH STOCKS 

Stocks of canned asparagus and 
canned spinach held by California can- 
ners as of March 1, 1961 have been 
announced by the Canners League of 
California. Stocks of canned asparagus 
totaled 754,059 actual cases, and stocks 
of canned spinach were 784,627 actual 
cases. These canner stocks represent 
the carryover of 1960 packs going into 
the new packing season just starting. 
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CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


21 


teres 
* 
g\oe 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS mere A sey, has petitioned the Food and Dr g 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 1959-60 1960-61 Administration proposing that te 
CANNED APPLES Carryover, March 1 .... 1,128,364 1,899,619 Definition and Standard of Ident.:y 
(Basis 6/10’s) Pack, March 1 to for C: 1Ve bles oth hz Banas 
1959-60 1960-61 5,780,719 5,371,232 or Canned Vegetables other than the se 
Pack, Jan. 1 to ; “i fics rulsz Z 
Carryover, Sept. 1 .... 853,947 849,153 ve eee 1,301,145 967,104 specifically regulated, be amended, in 
Pack to March 1 ...... 3,968,483 3,277,320 Total Supply ........ . 8,210,228 8,237,955 the case of Canned Asparagus pack d 
Supply to March 1 4,822,430 4,126,473 Shipments, Jan. 1 to ai 
Shipments during Feb. . 269,908 255,897 1,545,186 1,149,081 
ipments, Sept. o Shipments, March 1 to chloride a permitted optional ingreci- 
Stocks, March 1 ...... 2,756,329 2,176,623 Stocks, March 1 ...... 1,899,619 2,097,108 ent in an amount not to exceed {5 
CANNED APPLE SAUCE parts per million calculated as tin (Sn) 
(Actual Cases) WASHINGTON NOTES and to provide for label declaration of 
— that ingredient. Interested persons are 
Pack to March 1 .... 16,953,725 17,334,287 Sugar Kills Nematodes—Scientists given 30 days from March 17 to submit 
Supply to March 1 .... 18,948,579 19,490,075 > q 21: > i i nistrati 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 1ave found that ordinary sugar mixec 
Stocks, March 1 ...... 9,879,511 10,547,027 into the soi acts as an effective killer 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


of nematodes (microscopic soil-infest- 
ing eelworms). This is the first known 


National Canners Association, Divi- 
sion of Statistics, has announced the 


1959-60 1960-61 nematode killing material discovered following 1960 packs for the respective 
that is non-toxic to warm blooded ani- products, 1959 figures in parentheses. 
mals and leaves no residue in the soil. CANNED BLUEBERRIES—The 1960 pack 
Shipments, July 1. to ; ; sasha The namatodes die from dehydration, totaled 505,331 actual cases (566,194), 
1'339,140 375.896 not from any toxic effects of the sugar. CANNED Rep RAspBeRRtES—The 1960 

nieaeiniin natiadniaiee In greenhouse studies no nematodes pack totaled 88,874 actual cases (72,- 
(Actual Cases) were found on roots of okra, corn, 109). 

1959-60 1960-61 grapefruit and sour orange plants CANNED BLACK RASPBERRIES — The 
Pack STOWN in nematode infested soil to 1960 pack totaled 181,503 actual cases 
Total Supply 8,696,751 9,321,833 which sugar had been added _ before (195,572). 

1,288,487 1,200,338 planting. However, the amount of sug- 1960 
ar required to treat even the upper six pack totaled 70,719 actual cases (99,- 
Stocks, March 1 ...... 1,280,149 1,595,718 inches of soil runs into tons per acre, 714). 

CANNED LIMA BEANS which makes this experimental soil a a 

treatment much too expensive for ordi- 4 

1959-60 1960-61 nary farm use at present. totaled 60,289 actual cases (58,183). 
Cannep PLumMs—The 1960 pack (not 
3,562,326 3,850,945 HUNTING AND FISHING— purple) totaled 46,103 actual cases (74,- 

ge ieee N.A. 196,847 Sportsmen can look forward to better 409). 
2.030.636 unting and fishing in National For- Cannep SpinacH—The 1960 pack to- 
Stocks, March 1 ...... N.A. 1,620,309 ests during next 10 to 15 years because taled 6,338,336 actual cases (7,112,426). 
of wildlife habitat management pro- On the basis of 24/303’s the 1960-61 

gram announced by USDA.  High- pack totaled 7,797,076 cases as com- 

1959-60 1960-61 lights of program include: Planting pared with the pack for the 1959-60 

Aus. shrubs, grasses and _ herbaceous plants season of 8,700,741 cases. 
Total Supply ......... 42,823,248 37.374,121 on 1.5 million acres of game’ range; CANNED CRANBERRY SAUCE—The 1960 
clearing openings, food patches, and pack totaled 4,243,666 actual cases 
eng ee 26,100,193 33,497,498 game ways for wildlife in dense vege- (6,988,109). 
tation on 400,000 acres; and improve- Cannep Oxra—The 1960 pack to- 
(Atan? Cases) ment of 7,000 miles of fishing streams taled 622,176 actual cases (721,854). 

1959-60 1960-61 and 56,000 acres of lakes by stabilizing On the basis of 24/303’s the 1960 pack 
Sune ..... banks, planting streamside cover, and totaled 662,703 cases (764,985). 
constructing channel improvements. CANNED PImiENtos— The 1960 pack 


Shipments, June 1 to Asparagus Standards—The P. J. totaled 2,598,033 actual cases (2,20/,- 
13,192 827 Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New Jer- 841). 


9,917,772 


100% Pure Hickory Smoke 
Condensed to Liquid Form 


. . . is considered by the F.D.A. as a natural flavor which, 
unlike pyroligneeus acid, is not subject to provisions of 


THEY’RE BUYING!!! 


Now’s the time to sell your unneeded 


Used Equipment 


the Food Additives Amendment. Write for prices . . . or Use the only Direct Shot to 


send $2.50 to cover mailing costs of 1-gallon sample. The Canning Industry 


Shipped in 50-Gallon Barrels TCT’s Classified Pages 


Sutton Smo-King Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 13444 Dallas 20, Texas 


Get Quick Results 
Weekly 


Low Cost 


= 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pt, P. O. Box 27, Hines, IIl., has asked 
fr bids on the following requirements, 
t' be opened on the dates stated: 
Cinned Grape Juice—April 7, 1961; 
Cinned Blended Grapefruit & Orange 
Juice, Canned Grapefruit Juice Crys- 
tals, and Canned Orange Juice Crystals 
— April 4, 1961. 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency 
hes announced the purchase of 86,446 
cases 24/303’s of canned grapefruit for 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps, at prices ranging from $3.358 to 
per case. 

MSSA_ has announced tentative re- 
quirements for Canned Spinach from. 
the 1961 crop to meet the requirements 
of the Armed Services. The Agency 
will require 2,099,700 pounds of Grade 
A Spinach in No. 303 cans, and 552,900 
pounds in No. 10 cans. These figures 
are the equivalent of 93,320 cases 
21/303's, and 15,045 cases of 6/10's 
respectively, 


FREEZERS MEETING 


Continued from page 6 


TRANSPORTATION 
BREAKTHROUGH 
As usual, the Association’s Traffic 
Committee held meetings with rep- 
resentatives from both rail and motor 
carrier transportation. These meet- 
ings have become traditional and are 
used to exchange helpful ideas be- 
tween user and supplier. 
Ot special interest was a talk by 
Keith W. Tantlinger, vice president, 
manufacturing and production of the 
Frochauf ‘Trailer Company, who de- 


AUCTION 


C°OD CANNING COMPANY 
Established 40 Years 


Ne Reservations. All stock must go: 
Cc splete canning lines, steel sheds, 
re’ geration, boiler and farm equip- 
me 


Ti E: 9 A.M. Start 
April 7 & 8 
PL CE: Good Canning Plant 


Ft. Smith Arkansas 


© EE COFFEE! e LUNCH SERVED 


@ FREE TRANSPORTATION 
TO & FROM AIRPORT 


FREE ILLUSTRATED SALE BILL 


or free illustrated sale bill write: 
AU ON, BOX 1618, MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 
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scribed the specifications of a refriger- 
ated trailer that will really do a job 
for frozen foods. He developed and 
explained current technology on the 
seven most important items relating 
to such a trailor. It provided data to 
indicate that such a unit would be 
capable of maintaining zero degrees 
F. product temperature indefinitely 
with a refrigeration unit capable of 
extracting no more than 8600 btu’s 
per hour. Briefly, the specifications in- 
cluded: 1—An airtight outer shell; 2— 
Insulation that wen’t pick up and 
maintain moisture; 3—A liner which 
can be cleaned easily, wears well, and 
repairs easily; 4—Air circulation 
around cargo; 5—A water tight floor; 
6—Airtight door seals; 7—Door locks 
which will prevent structural move- 
ment and loss of refrigeration. 


STRUCTURE OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


At another session, Carl M. Skon- 
berg, assistant to the director of the 
Bureau of Economics, Federal Trade 
Commission, described the scope of 
the industry based on data in the FTC 
staff's interum report of a study on 
food marketing of frozen fruit juices 
and vegetables. “While the frozen 
foods industry is largely composed of 
small companies,” he said, “the bulk 
of sales volume of these products is 
generated by the larger packers. And 
it is these companies which supply 
most of the goods to the large chain 
food stores who are their largest single 
group of customers.” 

According to Mr. Skonberg, the ten 
largest food store chains buy 23 per- 
cent of the packers’ products, proc- 
essors purchase 12 percent of packers’ 
products for further processing and 
resale. The largest group of packers 
direct sales—65 percent—was made to 
a group including all food chains ex- 
cept the 10 largest, all independent 
food retailers, frozen food distributors, 
and exporters. But 3.9 percent of the 
food freezers (10 in number) had 53.7 
percent of the sales. And 83.9 per- 
cent of the packers direct sales in 1959 
were made by only 1914 percent of 
the freezers (50 in number). 

The Convention also included an 
address on creative management by 
Dr. Herbert True, who told his audi- 
ence that by 1965 or 1970, people in 
“middle management” who usually 
fill the role of record keepers, will be 
disappearing. Within a few years, he 
said, this roll of record keeper will be 
changed to that of problem solving 
in industry. There will only be top 
management and workers. 

In his annual address, retiring As- 
sociation President William F. Ed- 
wards of Pasco Packing Corporation, 
thanked officers, directors, committee, 


and staff, for their untiring work dur- 
ing the past year. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


James S. Lawless, president Frosted 
Fruit Products, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, was named Association Presi- 
dent. N. L. Waggoner, Olney & 
Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, New York, 
moves up to the First Vice Presidency, 
while Edward H. Coale, Seabrook 
Farms Company, Seabrook, New 
Jersey, was named to the runner-up 
spot of Second Vice President. 

New Directors include: Sidney 
Schwartz, Downyflake Foods, New 
York, N. Y.; George Vail, Morton 
Frozen Foods, Division Continental 
Baking, Rye, N. Y.; John E. Dodds, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif.; Howard E. Lemon, Sacramento 
Freezers, Inc., Sacramento, Calif.; 
Frank L. Snavely, Consumers Packing 
Company, Lancaster, Pa.; and Farmer 
Smith, Stayton Canning Company, 
Stayton, Ore. 

Larry Martin, for 20 years Secretary- 
Manager, gets a new title “Executive 
Vice President,” which has become 
the mode these days for association 
secretaries. 

The date and location of the 1962 
convention was established by the 


Board of Directors as March 4 to 7 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. 


NOW... 


One Unscrambler 
to handle your 
full cans from 202 
to 404 inclusive, in- 
cluding flats and 
squats. 


Adjustable from 
one size to another 
in minutes. 


Extremely gentle 
as well as portable. 


by Canners ... 
for Canners 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH, INC., 


Warren, Indiana 
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ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal ... 


Mammoth 
.3. 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal... ee 
.3.10 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Mid-W., Fcy., All Gr., Cuts ‘Tips 
No. 1 Pic — 
BEANS, Stringless, Green 
East 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ....1.05-1.10 
8.80-9.30 
Fey., Cut. Gr., No. 303 . .1.45-1.50 
Ex. St. Cut Gr., 
7.25-8.30 
sta. cut, 1.20-1.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303 ...1.60-1.65 
Cut, No. 303.1.50-1.52% 
No. 
Midwest 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. .1.80-2.10 
-11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303......1.50-1.55 
00-9.50 
Hx. Std., No. 303 ...... 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 ... .8.25-9.00 
std., Cut, No. "303 
No. 6.75-7.00 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.65 
0.00 
‘Sta. No. 303 .......145-1.55 
10 ces 
7.25 
South 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303 ...... 1.90 
Fey., Gr., No. 303... 
8.00 
Btd., No. BOB 
6.25.6.50 
Blue Lakes 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303 ..2.45 
.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
sss 1.92% 
10.00 
Ex. St., 5 sv., No. 303....... 1.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 .2.50-2.60 
12.25-12.50 
.00 
Sta., G.&W.., “No. 303 ..1.45 
10.00 
pia teat 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303.2.25-2.50 
Small, No. 303 ... 2.00-2.10 
12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. 303 .........1.90 
Ex. Gr. & w., No. 303 ...1.45 
No. 9.50 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
Fey., Sliced, "No. “303 30 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz. -82% 
Diced, No. OO 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
6.20-6.30 
24 


Mid-West. Fancy, Diced. 
3 


-6.25-6.50 
siled, 1.40-1.45 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
9.25-9.00 
Ex. “std. No. 303 ...... 1.45-1.50 
Std.. No. 303 ........6. 1.40-1.45 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 303 ..1.70-1.80 
9.50-10.50 
Mo. BS. 1.50-1.65 
Mid West 
W.K., C. 8., Gold., Fey., 
BG, BO acc 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 ...... 1.50-1.55 
Btd., No. BOB 
8.00-8.50 
Co. Gent., W.K. & 
Soy., Mo. BOBS 1.65-1.70 
Ex. Std., No. 303 ......1.50-1.60 
8U0-9.00 
PEAS 
East Alaskas 
1 sv., No. 303 ........2.5N-2.60 
1 sv.. No. 10 
2 av., MO. B08 0080 
2 sv., No. 10 reer 
3 sv., No. 10 .25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 1.45-1.50 
1.45 
8.00-9.00 
4 sv.. No. 303 
7.50-8.25 
3 sv., Mo. 1.35-1.40 


Pod. Wo. BOS... 
East Sweets 
Fey., Pod. Run, No. 303 1.50-1.60 


No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 
No 10 
» No. 303 . coves -1.35 
Alaskas 
Bey., 1 8 OB. 1.65-1.75 
1 sv., No. 303 ........2.60-2.70 
2 sv.. No. 303 .......2.00-2.05 
3 sv., No. 303 1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. ..... 95-.97% 
3 sv., No. 303 45-1.50 
3 sv., No. 10 .......0% 8.50-9.00 
4 av., Mo. BOB ... 1.35-1.40 
3B 8 OB. 60000055005. 


3 sv., No. 10. J 
4 sv., 8 oz . 
4 sv., No. 303. 
Mid-West Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 ........1.60 
4 sv., No. 303... .1.50-1.55 
8.50-8.75 
No. 303. ..1.55-1.57% 
8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303 ..... 1.45 
No. 8.75-9.00 
4 av., No. 303 1.40 
Ungraded, No. 303 ...... 1.37% 
8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 303 . 1.30.1.35 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%.....1.65 
50000 


East, Fey., No. 2%.....1.55-1 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 ....1.37% 
1.90 
N. Y., Fey., 2% 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 .....1.40 


Ozark, Fey., “No. 303 
reer 
Calif., Fey., "No. 
4.85 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States. syr., Ne 303..... 1.56 
No. 3, Sa. 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States 


Ex. Std., No, 303 
2 


Bx. Std., No. 1 20 
No. 2% 55 
No. 10 
Std., No. 1 10 
INO. BM ee 348 
No. 10 -00 
Calif. Fey., s. P., No. 303° 1.85 
9.95 
Std., No. BOB 1.40 
Ozarks, St., No. 303 ....... 1.45 
Texas, Std., ‘No. "303° 
TOMATO CATSUP 
0.75 
Mid- West, Fey., 14 oz. ..... 1.80 
10.50-11.00 
East, Fey., 14 0z...1.87%-1.92% 
11.00-11.90 
TOMATO PASTE 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. ...7.85-8.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
Mid-West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% ....14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
— Fey., 1.06, No. 303 1.75 
Mid- “iw est, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 6.50-7.00 
East, Fey. 1.045 No. 1......1.10 
No. 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303 .....2.40-1.45 
Std., No. 303 ..... 
Calif. ‘gravensteins) 
Fey., No. 303 1.55 
Choice. No. 303 1.40 
APPLES (Kast) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% ......4.00 
13.50 
Choice, No. "2% 2.75 
Mo. 10 .10.25- 10. 
Bta., NO. BY 2.4 
ences 9 35-850 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 


Wh. Peeled, No. 2%... .4.00 
BO. 20 3.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S ........++++2.75-2.85 
No. 10, Water .........+-16.0U 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303. .2.10-2.30 
BD 13.50-14 50 
R.A., Foy., No. 2% 
NO. 20 . 20.00 
COCKTAIL 
Chotee, No. BOB 2. 2.05 
5 
No. 10. 11.35 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla. Fey., No. 303 ... 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


-1.85-1 


Fey., Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 


PEACH 


Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303. 
No. 2% 


0 


-1.87% 
2.85 


No. 1 

Choice, 
No. 2 

Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
.00-8.25 

Elberta, Fey., No. “2% .2.85-2.95 

10.5 

PEARS 

Mo. BOS 2.15 

3.15-3.30 
Sta... Me. GOB. -2.07% 
PINEAPPLE—Per case 
(Toll & Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2 -6.95 

Crushed, 24/2 -5.60 

5.95 

6.95 

Std., Half Slices, 24/2 5.10 
6.65 

PLUMS, PURPLE 

N W.. Fey., No. 308 ...... 
SH 

Choice, No. 303 
No. 10 

JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. .......2.20-2.25 
CITRUS BLENDED 
rla., No. 2, S/A-N. .1.374%-1.52% 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 S/A-N -1.75-1.92% 

4.15-4.50.. 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 


TOMATO 
East. Fcy., No. 2 ......1.20-1.25 
. .2.35-2.50 
cali. 25 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 


Alaska, Red, No. 1T . .36.00-37 00 
Med., Red, No. 1T 
. .19.00-2: .00 
Pink. Pall, NO. 00 
Chum, ‘Tall, 
SARDINES—Per case 
Calif.. Ovals, 24/I's ..... 4.25- .50 
OVEN, 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless ..8.75- .00 
SHRIMP—Reg. 5 oz. per doz. 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fcy., White Meat, %’ 14.50-1 >. 


Chunks 


Fcy., Light Meat, %’s......° 1.00 


Grated 


THE CANNING TRADE March 27, 


1.65 
2.50 

et Fla., Std., No. 303 ...1.22%-1.25 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 1 ......1.40 


